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C OXSIDKUKI) merely as 
literary tashiiais, romaiiti- 



(‘ism aiul realism are trieks, 

and trieks alone. The only lul- 
vanta^e lies with romantieisni. 
whieh is a little less artifieial and 
teehnieal than realism. Ft>r the 
l^reat majority of j)eo|)le here and 
now do naturally write roman- 
•tieisni, as we see it in a love- 
letter, or a <liary, or a ((iiarrel, 
and nobody on earth naturally 
writes realism as we see it in a 
description hy * Flanhert. Hut 
both are technical dodges and 
.. ,, , , , realism only the more eccentric. 

firoiM a fi/mto ry If aiUr • 

THK coKN kxchax(;k. KocuKs'iKR It is a tHck to iiwike things 

HIC.H STRKl/l , , *11 1 

sh.,wi„K .iK •• Mo-n fa e- ci.«.k liappcii haniioiiioiisly always, and 

it is a trick t<i make them always 
happen discordantly. It is a trick to make a heroine, in the act of 
accepting a lover, suddenly aiireoled by a chaiK'e burst of sunshine, 
and then to call it romance. Hut it is cpiite as much of a trick to 
make her, in the act of acreepting a lover, drop her umbrella, or trip 
over a hassock, and then call it the bold plain realism of life. If any 
one wishes to satisfy himself as to how excessively little this technical 
realism has to do, 1 df) not say with profound reality, but e\en with 
casual truth to life, let him make a simple experiment offered to him 







by the history of literature*.* I^ct him ask Avhat is of all Knglish 
h(K>ks the laM»k most full of this masterly technical realism, most 
full of all these arresting? details, all these convincing irrelevaiieies, 
nil these impedimenta of proseiic life ; and then as far as tnith to 
life is concerned he 'will find that it is a steiiy alnMit men as big 
as houses and men as small as dandelions, alnnit horses with human 
souls and an island that flew like a halloonV 
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We can never underKtaiifl a writer of the old nnnantic school, 
even if he is as great and splendid as Dickens is great and splendid, 
until we realise this preliminary fact to which 1 have drawn attention. 
The fact that these merely technical changes are merely technical, and 
have nothing whatever t«) do with the force and truth behind. VV^e 
are hound to find a considerable amount of Dickens’s work, es{KH*ially 
the pathetic and lieroic passages, artificial aiiul pompous. Rut that 
is only because we are far enough off his trick or device to see that 
it is such. Our • 


own trick and 
device we believe 
to be as natural as 
the eternal hills. 
It is no m o re 
natural, even 
when compared 
with the Dickens 

i 

devices, than a 
rockerv is natural, 
even when com¬ 
pared with a 
Dutch flower bed. 
The time will 
come when the 
wildest upheaval 
of Zolaism, when 
the most abrupt 



and collo(}uial 
dialogue of Nor¬ 
wegian drama, 
will appear a fine 
old piece of 
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explanations of heredity will have the mellow, fcndish sound of the 
villain s curses against destiny. -<Vnd in that time men will for the 
first time liecome aware of the real truth and magnificence of Zola 
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C HARLKS DICKENS 


mid Ibsen, just as we, if we are wise, are now becoming aware of 
the real truth and inagnificenee of Dickens. 

This is even more true if we Itiok bi’st at that fundamental optimistic 
feeling about life, which as it has been often and truly said is the 
main essence of Dickens. If Dickens’s optimism had merely been a 
matter of happy endings, reconciliations, and orange flowers, it would 
be a mere superficial ail or craft. Hut it would not, as in the case 
discussed above, be in any way more superficial than the pessimism of 
the nuidern episode, or siioil story, which is an affair of bad ending, 
disillusionments, and arsenic. The truth about life is that joy and 
sorrow are mingled in an almost rhythmical alternation like day and 
ni^ht. The whole of optimistic technkjue consists in the dodf^e of 
breaking off the story at dawn, and the whole of pessimistic technicpie 
in the ail of breaking off the story at dusk. Hut wherever and when¬ 
ever mere artists choose to consider the matter ended, the matter is 
never ended, and trouble and exultation ^o on in a design larger than 
any of ours, neither \'anishin^ at all. Heyond our greatest happiness 
there lie dan^^ers, and after our j^reatest dangers there remaineth a rest. 

Hut the clement in Dickens which we are forced to call by the 
foolish and unmanageable word optimism is a very much deeper 
and moix* real matter Than any (juestion of plot and conclusion. 
If Mr. Pickwick had been drowned when he fell through the ice : 
if Mr. Dick Swiveller had never recovered from the fever, these 
catastrophes might ha\e been artistically inappropriate, but they 
would not have suffleed to make the stories sad. If Sam Weller 
had committed suicide from j^eligious diffleulties, if Florence Dombey 
luul been munlered (most justly murdered) by Captain Cuttle, the 
stories would still be the happiest stories in the world. For their 
happiness is a state of the soul; a state in which our natures are 
full of the wintj||f aji ancient youth, in which banquets last for ever, 
and nauls lead everywhere, where all things are under the exulierant 
leadership of faith, hope, and charity, tlie thrce'gayest of the nrtues. 
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J-hu/t <1 linnoinii {'V (/. Catht in the South KeuM'ni^ton Mumuiu 
TIIK e.RAVK (IK I.ITTI.K NKI.L 

Kisi iix'it/ (timi 


There is, of course, 
un optiiiiisiii which is 
evil and debasing, and 
to tliis it must he 
confessed that Dickens 
soinetinies descends. 
The worst optimism is 
that which, in making 
tliin^Fs comfortable, 
prevents them from 
hecomin|r joyful ; it 
hears the same re¬ 
lation to an essential 
and true optimism 
that the ])leasure of 
sitting in an arm-chair hears to the pleasure of sitting on a 
^rallopin^ horse. It is the optimism which denies that hurning 
hurts a martyr. More profoundly considered, it may he called the 
optimism which, in order to give a being more life, denies him his 
individual life; in order to give him more pleasure, denies him 
his especial pleasure. It oilers the hunter repose, and the student 
pleasure, and the poet an explanation. Dickens, as 1 have said, 
sometimes tell into this. Nothing could he more atrocious, for 
instance, than his coui*se of aetioii in concluding “ David C'opperfield ” 
with an account of the gwat Micawher at last finding wealth and 

success as a mavor in Alistraliiu JMicawlKT would never succeed; 

« 

Jiever ought to succeed : his kingdom was not of this w<irld. His 
mind to him a kingdom was: he was one of those splendid and 
triumphant pcK>r, who ha\'e the faculty of capturing, without a coin 
of money or “a stn)ke of work, that ultimate sense of jxissessing 
weal^i and luxury, which is the only reward of the toils and crimes 
of the rich. It is hut a sentiment aftet" all, this idea of money. 
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J’lont a pkoto />»• U'lillt't 

'IIIK OI.lJ CURIOSITV SHOl' 


and a p(M)r man who 
is also a )K>et, like 
Mieawber, mav find a 
short cut to it. 'Ft* 
make such a man, 
after a million mental 
triumphs over material 
eireiimstanees. heeome 
the mere pauper and 
^lependant of* material 
sueeess, is somethinj^ 
more than an artistic 
hlimder: it is a moral 
lapse: it is a wicked 
and hlasphemoiis thin^ to have done. The end of “ David (’o[)per- 
field ' is not a happy endin^f; it is a verv*miserahle ending. To make 
Mieawher a mayor is alxint as satisfyin>( a termination as it wfmld he 
to make Sir I.aneelot after Arthurs death heeome a pork hnteher 
or a millionaire, or to make Kiioeh Arden |rrow fat and marry an 
heiress. There is a satisfaction that is far more <lepressin^ than any 
tragedy. And the essence <if it. as I have said, lies in the fact 
that it violates the real and profound phiiosophieal optimism of the 
universe, which has ^iven t<» each tliin^^ its itK'ommnnieahle air and 
its stran^^e reason for living. It off'ers instead, another joy or |)eaee 
which is alien and iianseons; it offers ^rass to the do^ and fire tc» 
the fishes. It is, indeed, in the same traditi<m as that cruel and 
detestable kindness to animals, which has been one <>f the dis^aees 
of hnnianity: from the iiKKlerii lady who pulls a fat do^ on a chain 
throufjh a crowded hif(hway, hack t<i the Roman C'tesar who fed his 
horse on wine, and made it a political magistrate. 

The same error in an even more irreverent form occurs, of 
course, in the same Ixiok. The essence of the Dickens |;(enius was 
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Kisi liKit/ C'olW'itinn 


oxu^^eration, iiiid in that ^oiK*ral sense Dora, in “ David C'()})|)er- 
field,” may he ealled an exa^geraited eharaeter: hut she is an 
extremely real and an extremely ai^reeahlc eharaeter for all that. 
She is supposed to he very weak and ineffeetiwd, hut she Inis 
about a hundred times more [lersonal eharaeter than all Diekens's 
waxwork heroines put together, the unendurahle ^V^^iies hy no means 
exeluded. It almost passes eomprehension how a man who eould 
eoneeive siieh a ehanieter should so insult it. as Diekeiis docs, in 
makiiifir Dora recommend her hushaiid's second marriage with 
-\{?nes. Dora, who stands for the profound and exquisite irration¬ 
ality of simple alfeetion. is made the author of a piece of priggish 
and dehumanised nitionalism which is worthy of Miss Agnes herself. 
One could easily respect such a husband when he married again. 
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but surely not such a wife when she desired it. The truth is, of 


course, that here a^ain Dickens is following his evil genius which 
bade him make those he loved comfortable instead of happy. It 
may seem at first sight a paradox to say that the special fault 


of optimism is a lack of faitli in (hul: but so it is. There are 


some whom we should not seek to make comfortable: their 


a])peasement is in more awful hands. There are conflicts, the 
reconciliation of wliich lies beyond the powers not only of human 
effort but of human rational coneeption. One of them* is the 


CHAKI.KS DICKKNS, 

HIS WIKK, 

AM) Utk SISTKK 

I'roHi an tugrar'ing 
hy //. JctHi 
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/‘'tern a lOmving t<y .I/mi A'vAimi/,, i'/i //ii .South KoaungtoH .l/«t<ii 
Dl)THKIt(>\S HAM., 
ki<u)it>»/ Ciillcilion 


reconciliation l)et\veen 
^ood and evil themselves 
in the scheme of nature ; 
another is the recon¬ 
ciliation of Dora and 
A/^nes, To say that 
v\ie know they will he 
reconciled is faith: to 
say that we see that 
they will he reconciled 
is hlas|)hemy. 

Dickens was, of 
course, as is repeatecl 
tti/ tiatfscam, a carica¬ 


turist. and when we have understood this word we have understood 
the whole matter; hut in truth the word, caricaturist, is commonly 

misunderstood: it is even. 



(Rr|in)ituce(I froni 7 'hi- Shtth, tiy kind permui.sioR of the 
London Klccirotviie Agency! 


in the case of men like 

Dickens, used as implyiuj^ 

a reproach. Whereas it 

has no more reproach in 

it than the word organist. 

Caricature is not merely 

• 

an important form of art ; 
it is a form of art which 
is ollcn most useful for 
purposes of profound 
philosophy and powerful 
symlK)lism. 'Fhe a^e of 
scepticism put caricature 
into ephemeral feuillctons: 
hut the ages of faith built 
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/•tvpff it ajii*y thi tiru\**in^ hy .M/taf ( ouHt J^t^r\tty 

A POKTkAIT Ol- ClfAKLKS HiC ICKNS IN 
k<'jW’*^lu* <?<l fr*;iii I fii' f*/ .1//, J.iiiil jM?riMK''U>n <*f ^ i 1^1*1- 


faricatiires into their clmrelies of everlasting st<ine. One extraordinary 
idea has been eonstantly repeated, the idea that it is very easy to 

make a mere earieature of anything. iVs a matter of faet it is 

-A 






f-'tviM *1* ttiAiH): i-f Maytt/f 

I'llAKLKS 1 UCKKS> IX 1S51 
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extraordi¬ 
narily diffi- 
• 

eiilt, for it 
implies a 
know led/i^e 
o f w li a t 
part of a 
11) i n ^ to 
eari eat lire. 

'I’o repro- 
tliiee 11» e 
proportions 
o f a t’a e e. 

exactly as nuKi-iNSh lAvoruni-. ravkn 

.1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ of '’Cnip 111 ** Rinl^e " Allt'l dr.illi llie l.iniitim l«iid w.is NliinTcit, (iUil 

tllC.\ «IIC« IS will'll sold .i| ill*’ Dll k< IIS 's,i|i< II realiNcd 

•1 kt s t t\*i •••! (R( inoilin i*i| 1i\ kind iirtmission ol ilie l.ohiloii Sti ftMis* unit (*o ) 

41 i 1111 lllfll cl* 

tixely safe adxentnre: to arran^^e those features in an entirely new' 

proportion, and yet retain a reseniblanee. argues a very delicate 

instinct for what features are really the eharaeteristie and essential 

• 

ones. Caricature is only easy when it so happens that the people 

<lepieted, like Cyrano de Her^erae. are more or less caricatures 

themselves. In other words caricature is only easy when it does 

• • 

not caricature \ery niueh. Hut to see an ordinary intelligent face 
in the street, and to know that, with the nose three times as lon^ and 
the head twice as broad, it will still he a startling likeness, ar/ifues 
a profound insight into truth. “ Caricature,” said Sir Willoii/irhhy 
Patternc, in his fatuous way, “is roij^li truth.” It is not; it is subtle 
truth. This is what gives Dickens his niKpiestionable place among 
artists. He realised thoroughly a certain phase or atinospJiere of exist¬ 
ence, and he knew the precise strokes and touches that w'ould bring 
it home to the reader. That Dickens phase or atmosphere may be 
roughly defined as the phase of a viyid scK'iability in which cyery 
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Ilian l)C(‘oincs iiniisiially and staHlin^ly hiinscir. A ^ond (‘ariratnrc* 
will sdiiietinies seem ni<»re like the original than tl^e original ; so it 
is in the ^eatest moments of soi'ial life. He is an unfortunate man. 
a man imtitted to value life and certainly iintitted to value Dickens, 
who has not sat at some table or talked in some company in which 
cverv one was in character, each a lieaiitiful caricature of himself. 


K. C'llKSTEKTOX. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

A HUH'.KAI’IIICAL SKHTCH 

iissfveration that “Dickens” is “a name to conjure with” 
seems almost a truism. The innumerahle editions of his 
works so constantly }M>uriy^ from the press uhundantly testify to 
the continued and unnlHited popularity of the most famous writer 
of fiction of the ^’icto^ian epcKdi. refrimis the circumstances 
appertaining to his career the start in life under harassing 
conditions* the brilliant success attending his initial efforts in 
authorship* the manner in which he took the world by storm and 
retained his grip of the public by tlie sheer” f<>rce of genius—there 
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is, i venture to believe, no purallel 
in the history of literature. H(»rn in 
a humble station of life, his early 
years spent in the midst of an un- 
eonji(eniai (not to say <lemoralisin^) 
envirtMinieiit, his natural ^ifls. eoin> 
billed with almost superl^uman powers 
of perseveranee, enabled him to over¬ 
come obstacles which would have 
deterred ordinarv men, with the result 
that he rapidly attained the topmost 
run^ of the ladder of fame, and re- 
mained there. 

.Vlthou^h the leading incidents 
in the life of ('harles Dickens are 
^jenerally familiar, thanks to the* 
various bio^raidnes of him publishefi 

^ CHAKI.KS JiICKENS IN 1K44 

fnmi time to time, a few facts, bricHy /•'mm It Miniaturf hy Miss Mtirgarst liUlics rx- 

, . ~ , hihtrd in the Royat Atmitmy, KHgraivd on 

stated, will not, I hope, be devoid of nmod hy R. Toyhrjor *' The Magazine 0/ Art" 
iiiterost. The novelist Hrst saw the 
Ii/i(ht at Xo. .*187, Commereial Uoail. 

Mile Knd. Landjxirt, in the Island of Portsea. Like David Copper- 
field. he was lairn on a Friday, Jibe natal day bein/^ February 7th, 
1812. The baptismal register of Fortsea Parish Church (St. Mary’s, 
Kingston), where he Avas christened, records that three names were 
liestowed up<in him, Charles .lolin lliifi’am, the seeoiul being that of 
his father, and the thinl the cognomen of his gcxlfather, Christopher 
Huffiuii, a “Rigger to his Majesty’s Xavy,” who lived at Limehoiise 
Hole, on the north bank of the Thames. The birthplace in I^and- 



port still existing is an unpretentious tenement of two storeys, 
surmounted by a dormer window, and fronted by a small railed-in 
garden. John Dickens, the father of Chades, had filled a clerical 
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position ill the Navy Pay Office, Somerset House, whence he was 
transferred to a similar }K)st at Portsea. i\lK>iit four years after 
the birth of C'harles (the second child), the Dickens family removed 
to Chatham, residing there until tlie laiy was eleven years old. It 
was at Chatham where he fii’st went to sclicMil. and where he, bein^ 
endowed with exceptional powers of cibservation, imbibed his earliest 
impressions of humanity, to be siibsecjuently made available as 
material for his inimitable sketches. 

London, however, was a/iraiii to lie the home of .lohn Dickens 
the mighty nieti*opolis which, with its jihantasma^oria of life in its 
every as|)ect, its human comedies and tragedies, ever attracted the 
/^rcat writer, whose ma^ic jien revelled in the delineation of them. 
It was in 1K2*1 that the Dickens family took up their residence in 
Bayliam Street. C'anideit Town then the pooivst part of the London 
suburbs. There had come a crisis in the affaii*s of* the elder Dickens 
which necessitated the strictest economy, and the house in Hayham 
Street (wliich may still Ik* seen at Xo. l-ll) was nothing but **a mean 
teneineut, with a wretched little ba<*k garden abutting on a squalid 
court." 'I'his was the beginning of a sad and bitter exjicrience in 
the life of Charles Dickens. Here he seemed to fall into a solitary 
condition, apart from all other boys of his own age, and, recalling the 
circuiiistances in after years, he observed to Forster: “As 1 thought, 
in the little back-garret in Rayham Stn*et, of all I had hAt in 
losing C'hatham. what would 1 have given, if I had had anything 
to give, tc» have lieen sent back t<i any other scIhmiI, to have been 
taught something anywhere ? ” Not only did tlie exceptionally 
intelligent liul miss the pleasures of association with his schoolfellow's 
and playmates at C'hatham, but he no longer had recourse to the 
famous lx)oks w’hose acquaintiincc he had made there “ I )on Quixf)te,” 
“ Robinson C'rusoe,” “ The i^rabian Nights,” et /m‘ ^enm otnnv - 
w'hich. as admirers of his w'orks w'ill rememljer, he w'as so fond of 
quoting. The account given by Forster of the Bayham Street days 
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Ititki-nNS resUlviiiv rroiii it! 14 lo iSso, «hrrc much ul lii<i best work was tloiic 
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is painful muling, and wc arc told that, thus living under eireuni- 
stances of a hopeless and struggling |M)verty. the extreme sensitiveness 
of the hoy (caused him to experience acute menhd suffering. 

After a slu»rt residence in Hayham Street, the family rem<jved their 
lielongings to (iowcr Street North (the identical house was demolished 
a few years ago), and an effort was made to bring grist lo the mill 
hy an attempt on the part of Mrs. Dickens to start a scIkm)1 for 
young ladies; but the venture proved alnirtive, notwithstanding the 
tact that Charles did his utmost to aid the project by leaving “at 
a great many dcK>rs, a great many circiiltn^/' calling attention to the 
advantages of the establishment. John Dickens’s financial difficulties 
increased, tradesmen became pertinacious in their claims for a settle¬ 
ment of long-standing debts, which could not be met, until at last 
the father was arrested, luid lodged jn a .debtors* prison- -events 
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whirh the novelist atteni'ards vividly recalled, luid which will be 
found duly set forth .in David Coppcrfield.” 

It was at this awkward juncture that some relatives of the family, 
named Lamcrt, realising tliat an opportunity ;»kould lie given to the 
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poor neglected lad of earnin|if a 
liveliliooci, found him an occ*npa> 
tion ill tlicir blackiiijr-niaiuifae- 
tory (started in opjMisition to the 
famous AVarren). and here lie 
earned a few siiillinpi a week by 
eoverin^ and lahelliti|r pots of 
paste blaeking! Wliile infinitely 
preferable to a state of* enforced 
idleness under demoralising eon- 
ilitions. the Iwiy’s experieiiee 
during what is iisnally reft1*red to 
as •* the blaekin^-lMittle periial 
for ever remained a terrible ni^lit- 
mare, and the novelist pointedly 
referred to that unhappy time 
wlien in “David (\)ppei*field *’ 
he observed that no one eonid express “the secret ajjony ” of his 
soul as he sank into the eompanionship of those by whom he was 
then siirronnded, and felt his “ early hopes of ^rrowing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man erushed in his breast. In respe<*t of 
a miserable and neglected boyhood, Alphonse Daudet suffered as 
did C'harles Diekens, and. phcenix-Iike, both emerged triumphantly 
from the ashes of what to them ajipeared to be a cruel eonffagrutioii 
of their desires and aspirations. 

There is no doubt that the ordeal of ))overty, with its unhappy 
aeeompanimeiits, had eoiiiiterueting adiantages in the case of 
Charles Diekens: his natural abilities were shar|>eiied, as well as 
his [Km'crs of oliservatioii, his exeeileiit memory enabling him in 
after years to reeonl those actualities of life which render his 
b<M>ks a perpetual joy and delight. Fortunately, brighter days were 
in store. The elder Diekens (in whom it is easy to cfeteet glimpses 
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f)f Mr. Micaw- 
ber) was in a 
position to send 
CMiarlcs to a re- 
|nital>le seliool 
in the Hamp¬ 
stead H o ad. 
known as \\'el- 
lin^fton House 
Aeadeniy (still 
standing), 
where he re¬ 
mained two 
Years, and on 
leaving it he 
entered another 
seholastie es- 
tah I i shment 
near Hrmiswiek 


Scpiare, there eoinpletin^ liis studies, nidimeiitarv at tlie best. 

The year 1K27 proved a memoral)Ie one for the subjeet of this 
sketeh, for then it was that he, in his fifteeiitli year, lK*gan life,” 
first as a elerk in a lawyer's oHiee in Lineoln's Inn, and then aetin^ 
in a similar eapaeity for a firm of attorneys in (Cray's Inn, where 
his weekly salary amounted to somethiiifif under a sovereifpi. As 
was his wont, he made mental niemoranda of his environment, noting 
the manners, eustonis, and |)ceuliarities of lawyers, their elerks and 
elieiits, for the result of whieli one needs <rtily to turn t<» the pa^fes 
of the iinmortal “ Piekwiek.” His father, who had left the Xavv 


Pay Ofliee, turned his attention to journalism, and at this time had 
lieeonic a newsj)a|>er {>ariiamentaiy' reporter. Charles, eniviiif? for a 
simikr oeeupation, in whieh he believed there be an opening 
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for ffreHtcr things, rt*soIutcly 
determined to stiidv shorthand, 
and tx;eaine an assiduous at¬ 
tendant at the Hritish Museiiin. 

His persevering struggle with 
the mysteries of stenography 
was recalled when recording 
David Cop|K,‘rfield’s experience 
a struggle resulting in ulti¬ 
mate victory. Following in 
his fathers footsteps, he, at the 
age of nineteen, sueeeedeil in 
obtaining an ap])oiiitment as a 
reporter in the Press (iailery at 
the H<»use of Commons, where 
he was presently acknowledged 
to he the most skilful short¬ 
hand writer among the many 
so engaged tliiTc. 

Dickens had just attiiined his majority when, in 18JW, he essayed 
to venture into the realm of fiction, lie has himself related 
how, one evening at twilight, he stealthily entered “ a dark c<»iirt" in 
Fleet Street (it was .lohnsoii's Cvurt), and with fear and trembling 
dropped into a dark letter-lM)x ” the manuscTipt of his first paper 
a humorous sketch entitled “ A Dinner at J’oplar Walk ” (afterwards 
called “Mr. Minns and his C’ousiir’); and how, when it “appeared in 
all the glorv’ of print,” he w’alked dow'ii to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it fcir half an hour, Ixicaiise (he explains) his eyes “were 
so dimmed with joy and pride, that they ctiiild not liear the street, 
and were not fit t<» lx; seen there.” To this initial effort (wiiieh 
w'as published in the old Monthitf December, 1888) 

there is a slight reference in the forty-second chapter*of “David 
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C'oppcrfield,” where the 
youthful hen> iiitinmtes 
that he “ wrote a little 
something, in secret, 
and sent it to a maga¬ 
zine, and it was pub¬ 
lished in the ina/;razine.’’ 
His journeys across 
country hv coach or 

w % 

postchaisc, when re¬ 
porting for his news¬ 
paper (the Mftrnhtfx 
Chrtinivic), pro>ed in- 
valuahle from a literary 


standpoint, inasmuch as tluise^expeditions by day and night and in 
all seasons afforded him special o])portunities of studying human 


idiosyncrasies, as he necessarily 


came into contact with “all sorts and 

conditions of* men.” 



The success cif his 
little paper in the 
MiHithlif Maf£a:Jnv in¬ 
duced him to try his 
hand at othei*s. for 
gnituitous publication 
in the same journal. 
They l)oi*c no signatui*e 
until the sixth sketch 
appeared, when he 
adopted the curious 
pseudonym of “ Boz ”: 
this had for some time 
previously been to him 
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a familiar household word, as it 
was the nickname of his youngest 
brother, Augustus, w'hom (in honour 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” one 
of his favourite bcKjks) he had 
dubl)ed Moses, which, being face¬ 
tiously proiiQunced through the nose, 
liecume Hoses, and being shortened 
became Boz. 

The time had now arrivetl \iiien 
he considered himself justified in 
endeavouring to increase his sti[x^nd 
as a reporter for the Mornhifi^ 
Chronivk' by offering to contribute 
to its pages a similar series of 
sketches, for w'hich he should be 

. HAHI KS mcKKNs. reiuiiiierutcd. and the projawal was 

(Rciiiwhircd from /A.*by kind acccdcd to. Accordiiiglv we find 

pcriniimiuu tkf Mravrs. Puiil Nmiiiiunn, Ltd.) * 

several papers signed “ Boz ” in the 
KxH'nhi^ Chronivk\ an olfslMH)t of the Chr(mivk\ Some of 

his sketches of “Scenes and Characters” (signed “Tibbs”) appeared 
simultaneously in ItcU's lAJv in London, and a c*ou|)le also in “ The 
Ijibrary c»f Fiction,” edited by Charles Whitehead. Early in 1830 
Dickens etdlect&d together a numlier of these bright little articles and 
stories, and sold the copyright for £100 to Maenme, who published 
them in two volumes under the title of “Sketches by Boz.” 

Although remarkable for^heir humour and originality, the “ Boz ” 
sketches were presently to be eedipsed by'^ work which immediately 
took the world by storm, and u]M>n wdiich the reputation of Dickens 
securely tests. I allude to the ever fascinating “ Pickwick Papers,” 
and perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance in connection 
therewitli is the fact that tlie autlior w'as then only thi*ee-and-twentv. 
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his book rapidly achieving a de¬ 
gree of popularity which we 
cannot but regard as astounding 
even in these days of large editions. 

The “ Pickwick Papers *’ originated 
in this way. The junior partner of 
what was then a young.piiblishiiig 
lunise, Messrs. Chapinaii ck Hall 
(now a leading London Hrni), called 
u{K>n the rising author at his nK>ins 
in Fiirnivars Inn with a proposition 
that he should furnish the Jettcr- 
press for a “nionthly something*' 
that should l»e a \'ehicle for certain 
sporting-plates by a hiiinorous 
draughtsman named Seymour. 

The first idea of a sort of Nimrod 
Club did not ap|)eal to Dickens, 
for the excellent reason that he was 
no sportsman, and it was there¬ 
fore eventually decided that, having agreed to supply the text, he 
should exercise a free hand, allowing the iliustrations to arise naturally 
from the text. 'fo give a conqilete history of the “ Pickwick 
Papers” would cK*ciipy considerable space. Suffice it to say that 
the b<K>k was issued in shilling monthly parts (188f^-87)t then a 
favourite method of publishing novels, and consistently adopted by 
Dickens ; that it was illustrated by means of etching; that the sale 
of the first few numliers was so small that Ixith publishers and author 
were in despair: and that the success of the work was assured as 
soon as Sam Weller made his first bow to the public - a character 
which, by reason of its freshness and originality, called forth such 
admiration that the sale of ensuing numbers increased until a 
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circulation of forty thousand copies Avas attained ! Tlie creation of Sam 
Weller, therefore, was the turKin^^-[M)int in Dickens’s fortune, and so 
great became the popularity of the book that the name of Pickwick ” 
was l)cstowed by entei*prising tradesmen upon their newest goods, 
while portraits of Dickens himself Avere in the iLscendant. People 
of every degree, young and old, re\ elled in the pages of the “ Pickwick 
Papers ” judges on the liench as aa'cII as boys in the .street; and we 
are reminded of Carlyles anecdote of a solemn clergyman who, as 
he left the nKuii of a sick jAcrson to Avhom he had l)een administering 
'ghostly consolation, heanl the invalid ejaculate. ** Well, thank C^hxl, 
* Pickwick ’ [tlie montlily number] Aiill be out in ten days, anyAA'ay ! ” 
The identity of the author of “l^ickAivick,” by-the-bye, Avas not dis¬ 
closed until tlmt w'ork was nearly completed, it had gi\*en rise to much 
conjecture until the name of the young ^riter Ai-as at length icA-ealed, 
when the following Impromptu” appealed in Bentley Miscellany :— 


Who the dicken* could be 

* Puioded many a learned elf. 

Tin time rereaied the mnleo’. 

And appeared as JQ^iclkrrM’'self. 
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As* soon as tlie first iiuinber 
of the “ I’ickwick I’apers ” was 
lauiiehed (that is, in April, 18**10), 
its author tcK)k unto himself 
a wife, the bride beiii^ Miss 
Catherine Thomson Hogarth, 
ehlest cfaughter of Mr. (ieorge 
Hogarth, his fellow-worker on 
the Morniiifr Chronivtc. By her 
he hud several ehildren, and 
among those surviving are Mrs. 
Kate Berugini, a clever painter, 
and Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, 
the eminent K.C. Mrs. Dickens 
survived her hushand nine years 
and five months. 

Before the last of the twenty 
numbers of “ Pickwick *’ was launched, the author became a public 
favourite. Certain sage pniphets foretold that as “ Boz ” had risen 
like a nieket, he would of a surety fall like the stick. But, as events 
proved, they were wrong, for Dickens not only Iwcamc the most 
popular novelist of the ’thirties and ’forties, but, by the sheer strength 
Of his genius,* maintained that supremacy. Story after story flow’ed 
from his pen, each characterised by originality of conception, each 
instinct with a lo\'e of humanity in its humblest form, each note¬ 
worthy fbr its humour and* its pathos, and nearly eveiy^ one “ a novel 
with a purpose,*’ having in view the exposure of some great social 
evil and its ultimate suppression. 

” Following “ Pickwick ” came Oliver TVdst,” attacking tlie Poor 
Laws and Bumbledom”; “Nicholas Nickleby,” marking down 

• it. 

tike cheap boarding-schools of Yorkshire; “The Old Curiosity 
Shop ** and “ Bamaby Rudge ”; “ Afaitin Cbuzzlewdt ”; “ Dombey 
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&c Son "; “ David CopperHeld ”; 
** Bleak House/* holdiiijjf up to 
ridicule and contempt the abuse 
of Chancerj’' practice; “Little 
Dorrit'*; “A Tale of Two 
Cities ”; “ (ireat Expectations *'; 
“ Our Mutual Friend ”; and, 
finally, the unfinished fragment 

of •“ The M vsterv of K<lwin 

• • 

DrocKl," to which Lon^cllow 
referred as “ certainly one of 
his most beautiful works, if not 
the most l)eautiful of all." 

Of his many minor writings, 
special mention should be mwle 
of the attractive scries of Christ¬ 
mas HcH»ks, the first of which, 
“ A Christmas Carol," has bc- 



h'tam a ly Wmiter PeJtttr 

TIIK HOeSK OF rHK SIX i'OoK TKAVKM.KRS 
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conic almost a text-laxik; and we know that, by the reading aloud 
of this touching little allegory to enthusiastic audiences. Sir Squire 
Bancroft has afforded substantial aid to many deserving charities. 
Dickens is appropriately tenned “the Apostle of C*hristmas,” and it 
is undoubtedly true that his Videtide stories were the pioneers of 


Christmas literature. 


Having thus briefly review'ed the literary career of Charles 
Dickens, it becomes almost essential to consider him fhim a personal 
and social point of view', in order to thoroughly realise what manner 
of man he w’as. Referring to his personal characteristics, Forster 
says that to his friends (and their name was legion) l>icketis was ** the 
pleasatitest of companions, with whom they forgot that he had ever 
w'ritten anything, and felt only the charm which a nature of such 
capacity for supreme enjoyment causes every one arounfi it to enjoy. 
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His talk was unaffected and natural, never lx>okish in the smallest 
degree. He was quite up to the average of well-read men; but as 
there was no ostcntiition of it in his w’riting, so neither w'as there 
in his conversation. This was so attractive because so keenly 
observant, and lighted up with so many touches of humorous fancy; 
but with every possible thing to give relish to it, there were not 
many things to bring away.” He thorouglfly endorsed the axiom 
that “ what is wortli doing at all is worth doing well.” He was most 
meth(xii(^il in his habits, and energetic to a degree. “ In quick *4ind 
varied sympathy, in ready adaptation to every whim and humour, 
in help to any mirth <ir game, he stocKl for a dozen men. . . , His 
versatility made him uni(|ue. 

Concerning tlie novelist’s personality, the following testimony 
has recently been placed on recoiil by Mr. I’crcy Fitzgerald, a 
surviving member of the “Dickens Brigade” of young men who 
revered him as “the Master”: “I sav advisedlv, there was. and 
never could be. so genial, amiable, unaffeeted, and untiring a person 
in his treatment of friends and guests. He was always eager to 
listen rather than to speak to take a second or third place; 
more anxious to hear, rather than to tell, an amusing story. 
His very presence was enough, with the bright, radiant face, the 
glowing, searching eyes, which had a language .of their own, and 
tlie expressive^ mouth. Yt»u could see the gleam of a humorous 
thought, first twinkling there, and had a certain foretiuste and even 

understanding of what was coming; then it spread downwards.the 

mobile muscles of his cheek began to quiver; then it came lower, 
to the expressive mouth, working under shelter of the grizzled 
moustache; then, finally, thus prepared for, came the humorous 
utterance itself!” 


Dickens w*as intensely fond of the Drama, as evidenced not only 
by the frequent reference iir'his writings to theatres and actors, 
but by the ^ fact that he himself was actor of an exceptionally 
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high order, and it is conceded that had he adopted tlie stage as a 
profession he would have attained first rank. Indeed, it was by 
tlie merest accident that he did not enter the profession, for when 
he was about twenty he applied for an engagement to the stage- 
manager at Covent Garden Theatre, and an appointment was made, 
which Dickens failed to keep on account of a terribly bad coid. 
After that he never resumed the idea In later yeanf he became 
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the lendiiij; spirit of a wonderful company of amateur actors, w'ho, 
on one occasion, performed before her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
by special request. Sir John Tenniel is now the sole sur\'ivor of that 
merry confraternity. * 
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Asa reader, too, Dickens stcxxl pre-eminent. It has lately trans¬ 
pired that his very first public readiiifi^ took place, early in the 
'fifties, at Chatham, in aid of the Rochester and Chatham Mechanics* 
Institutibn, and the subject of the reading was the Chnstmas 
Carol.” He gave public readings from his own works both in (^reat 
Britain and America, and an entertaining account of these tours 
may be fotiiid in Mr. (icorgc Dolby's volume, ** Charles Dickens 
as I Knew Him.” There can be nt> doubt that the mental tension 
caused by these readings (which covered a peri<Kl of some fifteen 
years), supplemented by the strain of literary and editorial lalK)urs, 
curtailed the brilliant career of England's greatest novelist. It M*as 
at his charming rural retrciat, (sad's Hill Place, near Rochester (his 
home from ]8.5(>), that C'harles Dickens breathed his last, on .lunc Otii, 


1870, in his fifty-ninth year. ** Before the news of his death- even 
reached the remoter parts of England,'' siiys Forster, “ it had been 
flashed sicross Europe ; was known in tiie distant froiitineiits of India, 
Australia, and America; and not in English-s|)eaking communities 
oidy. but ill every country of the civilised earth, had awakened grief 
and sympathy. In his own land it was as if a personal lx;reavemcnt 
had liefalleii everyone.'' Although he himself would have preferred 
to lie in the small graveyanl under the ancient wall of Rfadiester 
Castle, or in the pretty Kentish churchyard of C'obham or Shonie, 
public sentiment fax'oured the sfiggestion that the mortal remains 
of C'harles Dickens should be interred in \Vestminstcr Abliey ; and 
there, in Poets’ C'onier, they were laid to rest, cpiietly and unostenta¬ 
tiously. What C'arlyle said of him, a few days later, will meed: with 
universal acceptance: - 

“ The gYMxl, the gentle, high gifted, ever friendly, noble Dickens,- - 
every inch of him an Honest Man.” 


F. G. Ki'rroN. 
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NOTES ON THE IIJ.USTRATIONS 

CharUNt Diukeiw whm burn at Nii. .‘187, (’onimorctal Ritad, lAiidimrty 
PnrtNoa, on Friday, February 7th, 1812. He ivaM the Hecitnd non of John 
DickeiiH, a clerk in the N'avy Fay < Iffice, who married Mihm Blizalieth Barrow', 
and hml a family of ei^ht children, two of whfim died in childhiMMl. Of 
luM very earlieHt daya C'hnrhw Dickena retaiiieil many diatiiict and durable 
impreMaioiiM. He even rtH'<ille(;ted the Htnull front ^rden of the houat' at 
FortNea, frtun which he waa taken away at the am* of two yean, anil where 
he played with hia elder aiater whilat wni(cht*d by a nurm* thniiif^h the 
kitidieii window on a level with the gravel w'alk. Referring’ to them* early 
memorieH, he deNcrilH>fl “ how he thought the RiMdienter Ilifrh Street iiiiiat 
bi* at leaMt aa wiile aa Ref(i*nt Stn‘i*t, which he attem’anla diacovert‘il to lie 
little Iwtter than a lane, how the public clia-k in it, aiip|H>aed to la* the tiiieat 
iiIiHsk ill the n'orld, turned out to la* us inooii-faceil and weak a clock aa 11 
iiiatra eyes ever aaw ; and iiow, in ita tow'ii hull, which had np|a‘nred to him 
once ao ^lorioiia a atructiire that he had a«>t it up in hia minil as the niiMiel on 
which the m*»h* fhe lainp built the imliice for Aladdin; he had (Miiiifuilv 
to riH'o^niae a men* mean little heap o&bricka. like a chn|H*l f(oiie dementfal.'' 
Jn “'rill* .Seven Four'rravellers’’ Hickeiia ifave another pictim* of the same 
a|ait. “'I’he silent Hi|rh Stri*!'! of llia'liester is full of mddea. with old la*ams 
and timbers carved into stninin* faces. It is odiily ^arniahiKl with a i|iieer old 
cliM'k that pnijects over the |Nivement out of a ^rave red brick building' as if 
'rime cnrri4>il on biisineas then* and hiiiift out his ai(rn." 

In I8.'l(t (’harlea Dickens liveil at 1.*t. Ftirnivars Inn, and it was here that 
he “ thoiiirht of Mr. Fickwick, and w'rote the Krat nunila*r,” which was 

r iibliahi*il .Man*h Mist, 18M7. 'I’wo days later the author marrii>il Miss 
'atherine Hogarth, and utter s|M*ndinfr their honeymoon in the villam* of 
Chalk, near (•ad’s Hill, the yoiiiiK; couple continiu*il to n*side for some time 
in a(airtmenta on the top Hour of this hoiist*. 

‘'nil* l^aitlier Bottle,” immortulist>d in “'Ilie Fickw’ick l*a|N*rs 
aituated at Cobham, opiaisite the chun'li. ** ‘ .\nd really,’ aibleil .Mr. 
Fickwick, after half an lioiir’s w’lilkiii^ had bniii^ht them to the villa^*, 

* milly, for a iiiisanthn>|M*’s choice, this is one of the prettiest and moat 
deainiide places of n>aiilence I ever met w'ith.’ 

“ In this opinion also both Mr. Winkle and Mr. Smalirniss expreasinl their 
coiwiirn'iice; and, having btH*n dim'ted to the ‘ U*iither Bottle,’ a clean and 
commodious vilhifre ah*-honst*, the thm* trawllera ehten*il, and at once 
ini|uinHl for a frentleman of the iiiuiie of 'I'upmiin.” 

Tbv Did Curioaity Shoji in Fortiifpil Stn*et, said to In* the house u.«<ai|rtied 
by the novelist for the residence of Little Nell and her f^raiidfather, was “one 
of those rt*<*e||)tacles for idd and curious thinirs, which seem to cnuicli in mid 
comers of tins tow'ii, and to hide their musty treasure from the public eye in 
jealousy and distrust.” It is possibly the lH*st known amonir the lanilmarks 
of places made fiimons bp Dickens. 

**l'hey saw the^ vault covered and the stone fixed down. ■ 'Then, when the 
dusk of eveniiiv had come on, and not a soiuul disturbeil the sacreil atilliiess 
of the place—when the briifht miNin poiiretl in her lifrht on tomb and monii- 
iiieiit, on ]Mllar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) iiiNm her 
qiuet irrave—in that calm time, when all outa'ard thitifts and inwa^ thoufrhts 
teem with assarances of immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are 
humbled in thadust befiire them— then, with tranquil and submissive hearts, 
they turned awiw, and left the child with Ctod.” 

Ihitheboys Iiall, in Nichidas Nickleby,” is said to have home a close 
resemblance to Shaw's Auademy at Bowes, Yo^h>hire» but Dickens in his 
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preftce to tha book diMlaimed kia intention of identifying the infiunoua Mr. 
^ueeni with the master of any particnlar school by his words, ** Mr. j^ueeri 
is the representative of a class and not of an individual." *Th« het is it 
ain’t a Hall,’ observed Squeers, drily. ... * We call it a hall up in London 
because it Miuiids better, but they don’t know it bv that name in these parts. 
A man may call his house an island if he likes ; there's no Act of Parliament 
against tliat, 1 believe.’ . . . 'nie si'hool was a long cold-lookiiig house, one 
storey high, with a few straggling outbuildings lielund and a barn ami stable 
adjoining.’’ 

Iliia raven was the oriiipnal of “Itrip” in “ Burnaby Iliidge.’’ To the 
great grief of Dickens the hird died, after it had lieen ailing only a few days, 
on .Vlan^h 12lli, IH-it. .\fter death the famous raven was stud'eil, and when 
sold at the Dickens sale realised £’12(1. 

” ’ I make khu come cried Barnahy, pointing to the binl. * Him, wiio 
never goes to sleep, or so much as winks! Why, any time of night, yon 
may set; his ey(*s in niy dark nsim, shining like two s|Mrks. * And every 
night, and all night too, he's hnaid awake, talking to himsidr, thinking wdiat 
he shall do to-niorrow, when* we shall go, and what he shall steal, ana hide, 
and bury.* I iiiake him come ! Ha, ha, ha ! ’ ’* 

In Ithni Dickens reinoviHl from Doughiy,Stn*i*ttoNo. 1, Devonshire Terrace, 
a handsome lioiisi* %itii a ganlen of considerable sir.e, shut out from the New 
Hoad by a high brick wall facing the York (iate into Hegent's Park, 'Hie 
house is eiiten*d at tlie sitle, and the fnmt haiks into Marylelame IIiniiI. 
'Ihe w’imlows of tlie lower and Hrst-Hisir nsuiis are largely laiwtal. and 
Dickens dest'rilieii it as *‘a house of great pnimisi* (and gn*at pnMnium), 
undeniable sitiiatioii. and excessive splendour.'' lie livinl hem until IHAfl, 
and in these years much of his lH‘st work was done, including ” Master 
Iliimphmy’s C'lisrk,’’ “'llie Old Curiosity Shop," ” Barniiby Kiidge,” 
•* .\mericun Notes," “Martin ChiisMilewit.' ‘*.4 Christmas Carol," “Tlie 
Cricket on the Hearth," “ Domliey and Son," “The llaunitHl Man," and 
“David Cop|ier(iehl." 

.\Ber leaving Devonshire Terrace, Dickens resideil for nearly nine years, 
dating from Novenilwr IH.'il, at Tavistock lloiisi*, which has of late 
iMfii demolislnai. During tliis jaTiisl he wrote “ Bleak House," “ Hard 
Tinii*s."a iMirt of “ Little Dorrit,’ and “ A Tale of Two Cities." 

Hans ( iiristian .Anders«*ii, after visiting Dickens in 'I'livistock IfouM*, gave 
the following description of his home : 

“ In TavistfH'k Sipiare stands Tavistia'k lloiisi*. 'niis and the strip of 
ganlen in front of it are shut out fnnn the thonnighfare by an iron railing. 
A large ganlen, with a grass plat and high tna*s, stri'ti’hes behind the house, 
and gives it a countrified IrsiK in the midst of this cmai and mis steaming 
London. In the passage fnim stret't to garden hung piii;urf*s and eugmviiijm. 
On the first floor was a rich library, with a fireplace and a writing-table, 
liKikiiig out on the garden ; and here it was that in winter Dickens and his 
friends acted plays to the satisfaction of all fsirtieH." 

Kastgate House, the original of thp Nuns' House in ** Ilie Mystery of 
Edwin Dnioil," forms one of the most picturesque hits of the Rochester High 
Street, one side of the old building being half tiidden from the rtaidway by 
overhanging trees. “ Cloisterham ” in “ Edwin 1>rood,’’ of course, represents 
Rochester. 

** In the midst of (‘loisterbam stands the Nuns' House: a veritable brick 
edifice, whose present appellation is doubtlm derived fnnn the legends of Its 
conventual uses, (hi the trim gate enclosing its courtyard ia a respletuieni 
brass plate flaabing forth the legend: * Seminary for Young ladies. Miss 
Twinkietim.’ The house ftwnt is so old and worn, and the brass |date is so 
shining and staring, that the general result has reminded imairiiMtive stmngem 
of a battered old mu with a large modem eyef^Uss stock in^ia blind eye." 
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GmI’m Hill Place wan the iMivelirt’s laat reHidence, where he wrote 
l.'neommercial Traveller,” **(treat Kxpectatiuiia,” “Our Mutual Friend,”anil 
“'Jlie Myrtery nf Kdwhi IhxMMl.” 

O'l thiN hoiiHe llickeiiH had (ixe<l hix choice in Inn iMiyiah daya. It had 
alwHVH held a protnineiit place amid the recollectiniiM connected with hit 
chihihiNMl. Fo^cr wrote of Dickena that “ upon tirat Heeinir it aa lie came 
from Chatham with hia father, and hNikinx up at it with lulmiratiiui, he had 
lieen promiHed that he mifrht live in it ninitielf, or aome aiich hoiiae, when 
he came to lie a man, if he would only work hanl enouffh.” It is pleaaaiit to 
ret;ord that thia amhitioii was (cratiliefl in after life, when the dream of his 
hoyhiNKl waa n'uliaed. 

Keatoration Iloiiae, UiM'heater, ia of inteij|‘at aa lieiiiff the “Satis lIoua<*” 
of “ Oroat Kx|M*ctationa," in which Miss llaviaham lived. Keatoration House 
must not, however, Iw confiiaeil with Sn^ia House, RiK'heatcr, from which 
Dickena hulk the name. 

“ * Kiioiiirh Hoiiae !’ said I. ‘'Hiiit’a a ciirioiia name, miaa.’ o 

“ ^ Yea,' she replitHl; ‘ hut it meant more than it saiii. It meant, when it 
waa driven, that a'hmwer hail thia house could W'aiit nothiiifr else. ’Hiey muat 
havi* lieeii easily satistiwl in those days, 1 ahoiihhthiiik.’ 

“ To 1 h‘ sure, it was a dest‘rted place, down to the pifn^oii-hoiist* in the 
hrewery-yard, which had lietm hlown cjriiMiked on its pide hy some hi|;h wind, 
and would have made the piirenns think thems<dvt*a at stvi, if there had lM>en 
any pi^tHuis then* to Ih* nM;ke«l hy it. But there were no piipMUis in the 
doviH'ot, no horst's in the stahles, no pifrs in the sty. ...” 

The Hull Hotel is a comniiNlious establishment of ancient and rosiMN'tahle 
ropiite, and the princi|Nil jMistinir-hoiise of IWhester. It is the celebrated 
inn where the rickwickians stayed on tlie m'casion of their first I'isit to 
KiH'hester, and which .Mr. tliu^rle so laconically stinumHl up in the ]>hrase, 
“ITOihI house - nice IhmIs.” 

'I'he hoiist* itself has chunin‘d very little. A fine oak staircase leads up to 
the iNill-rfHim, u'here Mr. Jingle masiiuenided in Mr. M'inkle'sdn*ss>suit with 
extraonlinary rosiilts. 

In “'Hie Mptery of Kilwin DnaHl” Dickens descrilHHl the Old (hitt*- 
house at Kisdiester. facinir Pump I.iaiie, with its andiway, which stniiils 
anitle-wise in the stm't. 'I'hero is a small postern at the Isick of the inite. 
'Iliis liuildinfr was the rosideiice of Mr. Tope. “ chief veriter and showman "of 
the CathtMlml, with whom hHlfri*tl Mr. John Jaspar, the uncle of Kdwin 
DtimnI. 'Ilie hons<* is a inddtHl wiMslen structun>, two storeys hi^h, hiiilt over 
the stone gateway. Dickens pictimNl it as “an old stone gatehoust* crossing 
the ('lost*, with an archeil thoroughfare |iossing henroth if.” 

nds house fonneil the liasis for a short story calltHl. ** 'Ilie Seven Po»>r 
Travellers,” which ajipearetl in the ('hristinas numlwr of //«mwAo/</ H’orrA* for 
1B54. Hie inscription over the disirway of this striking-hMikiiig hiiilding 
runs IIS followrs: — 


RICHARD WAnX, Ksu., 

uv itiamriM. oatkii ii ArorsT, ItlTD, 

KOUNOKO THIS CHARITV' 

IXIR SIX PlMIR TRAV 1 ^.I.KHS, 

M'llO NOT HKINO RiHII'KS. OR PrinTORS, 

MAY HM'KIVK URATIS FOR ONK .MOIIT, 

Loimi I .n o , Rxtkrta 1X M KXT, 

AXn MM'R-eKXCK KACH. 

w 

DieJeeus called it “a clean white house of a staid and venerable air, with a 
quaint old door (an arched door), choice, little, long, low- lattice windows, and 
a roof nf three gabJea.” * . a;. 
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(’harles Dickeiia diet! on the 0th of June, 1870. hive dajw later he 
was buried in Westminster Abhey, with, aevtirdiiiir to Forster, only 
such ceremonial as would strictly obey all iiminctious f»f nriracy. 'fhe 
solemnity lost nothing by its simplicity. ** All day loiiff,*' wntto Dean 
Stanley, tw'o days after the ftiiieral, ** there was a constant pressure to the 
snot, and many dou'ers u’ere stnoen upon it by unknown hands, many tears 
shed by unknown eyes." <hi the stone are insciriiwd the words: 

(IIARLKS DK'KKNS, 

Horn Fkiiri akv thk .Skvknth, 1812. DiKit ,lrNK tiik Ninth, 1870, 


SOMK POllTllAITS OF CHARLKS DICKKNS 


111 18;)7 Dickens sat for his tstrtrait to his friend Sainnel Litirence, an 
artist distiiifruishiHl for remiirkaide skill in the art of |HirtniitH4ketchinfr. 
Shortly aftar the death of Mr. LaiiriMice in 1884, his drawiiiifs were dispoMnl 
of hy auction at the sale of his efTwts on , 11110 * 12th. and the ** lior " |Hirtrait 
which is hen* n*prodnc(*d then lNH*aine the property of Mr. Ilonu’e N. Fym, 
the editor of **( iinniiie Fox's tlouriial." Of this |Nirtmit Mr. F. O. Kithui 
writes in “ Charles Dickens by Fen and Feiicil" : '* The artist has lulniirahly 
siicce(Hl«>«l ill reiideriiitr with marvellous skill the fire and lo'iiuty, of the 
eye's - the sensitiveness and inoinlity of the inoiith." 

'Hiis iNiintiiifi: was exhihitiKl at the Hoyiil Aciuleinv in 1848 , and is now in 
the National Fortniit (iailery. 'niackemy referreit to it in terms of the 
hiirhest praisi*. “ Issik at the portrait of Mr. Dickens," he wrote, “ well 
arraiiiriNl as a picture*, (tfsKl in ceiioiir fuid liifht iind slindoH', and ns a likeness 

t H>rfi*(‘tly uma/.in^; a I(H»kinir>f(lnss could not r«*nder a lietter ./hc-A/miVc. 
Ien* we have the real identical man Dickens; the artist must have uiider> 
stiHsl the inwanl * Hor.* ns well as the oiitwnnl la'fore he miule this admirable 


repn‘s(>ntatioii of him. What ch<*erf(il iiitelhN'tiiality is alanit the num's eyes, 
and a larfn* foreht*ad ! 'Ilie mouth is tiN> Inriri* and full, tiai ea^*r and lU'tive, 
]H‘rhn|»s; the smile is very swi>et and fO'iieroiis," 

.\ isirtrait, n*priMluc«l from an enirraviiiM' hy C. It. ileeiis after the 
oriinnal sketch hy Daniel .Mni'lise, ft.A., w'hich is now in the .South Kensiiiif- 


toii .Mus**iim. Forst4*r calhsl it An is'casion rather memorable in which 
W'as the frcmi of those it'ailiiiKS to larifi'r audiences, hy which, as much as hy 
his books, the world knew him ii| his later life." With n*ference to ^faclise's 


penciUlrawiiifr he continued, It will ti*!! the Hauler all he can W'ish to know, 
lie will s(*e of whom thi* }iarty lumsistiHl; and may la* assured (with allow- 
mice for a touch of caricatun* to w'hich I may claim to la* coiisidereil myself 
ns the chief and very markwi victim) that in the i^rave att«*ntioii of ('ariyle, 
the ea^r interest of .Staiifiehi and Maclise, the keen liaik of {aair Lamaii 
Hlaiichani, Fox's rapt solemnity, tleirold’s skywani ipiae, and the teiira of 
lianiesH and Dyce, the chanu'teristic points of the Mcene are aiifficieiitly 
renderetl.” 

The orifrinal <>f this pencil drawinir hy Daniel Matdiw*, ft. A., which was 
executeil in 1843, a fi‘w years after the marriaae of Dickens, is now in the 
8 outh Kensiiiftton Museum. It was eii|rraved by C. II. Jeens and daieil by^ 
emir 1842. ** Never did a touch so liirbt carry with it more truth of otMerva- 
tion," wnite Forster. '* 'Fhe likenesses of ail are excellent . . . Nothinir 
ex’er done of Dickens himself has conveyed more vividly his haik and laairinir 
at this yet youthful time. He is in his most pleasing aspect; flattered if you 
will; but nothing that is known to me iipves a general niipressiun n» lifelike 
and true of the then frank, handsome fiuie." * 
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Dickena had the title to he called a bom comedian, declared Forster, but 
hia Htreiigth was rather in the vividiiesa and variety of his assumptions, tiuut 
ill the completeness, finish, or ideality he could give to any par^ of them. 
Tlie reiiderutg of the novelist as Bobadil by C. U. Leslie, ft.A., eras exhibited 
ill the Hoyal Academy in li}4(t. llie artist has nmreseiited Dickens seated 
upon a sofa, dresseil as a btuirded swashbuckler aiul braggadocio, just at the 
moment when Tib enters Ui announce the arrival of a visitor and Captain 
Jlohadil declares: ** A gentleman! Orlds sti, 1 am not within." 

Of this drawing, which is repriMliiced from a lithograph after a sket«;h by 
Alfreii ('oiirit D'Orsay, Mr. K. <«. Kitton writes in “('harles Dickens by Pen 
and Pencil " : ** As comtstretl with other portraits belonging to t^^ificrifsi, 
the feutimw lisik piiicheu and small, iilthouj^ due justicie has been floiie to the 
luxuriant hair atul the fashionable style of coat and stock {UM’iiliar to that day.” 

'Ilie first practitioner of doguerreotj^ portraiture in Kiigland was Mr. 
•lohn Mayall, wmi., u'ho left Am«*rica in 184A and established himstdf in 
llegtmt Siretd, London. He sisin nnmliered among his HieiiU’le 
celebrities of the day, including Charles Dickens, who {siid his first visit 
shortly after returning from the Continent. During a ^M>riiKl of several years 
Dickens sat to Mr. Mayall, the first of thes** (MWtraits laung taken while he wa« 
writing ** David Copjierfield." 

This fiimous {Nirtrait was exhihitt>^in in the Koyal .\ciulemy, and in 
•Inly IH7fl U'UH purchascfl by the trust«H.>s of the National Portrait frallery, 
when* it now hangs. Dickens biiiiM«>lf coiisidt‘nHl it “ a fine spirited head, 
|Miint4‘il at his [.Scheffer’s] very ia'st, and a^itli a i'<‘ry msy aiul iiatunil n|tfH*ar- 
aiice ill it. Hut it dia's not naik to me at all like, nor does it strike me that 
if 1 saw it in a gallerv, I should siipisise myself to la* the original. ... As a 
work of art, 1 S4*e in it spirit comhinefl with |M>rfect ease, and vet I don’t si>e 
myself. So I come to the conclusion that I never r/« st*** myseff.’’ 

'Die inten*sting miniatim* hy Miss Murgan't (Lillies has mysteriously 
disuppean'd, and is not improlNildy hiirit'd in some private colli*(*tiun. It 
was exhihiitHl in the lloytil Academy in 1ti44. 

Mr. Frith’s {minting was exliihitifl in the Hoyal .Academy in the spring of 
IlkM), and iifterwanls included in the Forster Collet;tion at Siiith Kensington, 
where it now finds a worthy resting-place. Dickens wrote of this pietim* in a 
letter from Tavistock lloust*, dateil Aliiy Jllst, : *• it has received ever)' 
cjiiiceiviihle {mins at Frith’s hands, and ought, on his ni'coiint, t«> la* giNNl. It 
is a little tiai much (to my thinking) as if my next-disir neighlioiir were my 
deadly fm*, iiniiisurt>il. and luid just rei*eived tidings of his house lieing afire'; 
titherwise very giMNi." 

IMckens gave hia paid fniblic Readings succeasively,' with hrief iiiten'als, at 
four sei'eral peruHlH —vic., in in IHtU-:!, in llMMt-7, and in 1HIIB-7<K 

^ 1 must say [he wniti*] that the intelligence and warmth of the 
audience are an iniinenm* sustainment, and one tliat always sets me u|i. 
Sometimes, liefore 1 go down to rend (i*iipecia)ly when it is in the day) I am 
«M> oppn'stM^ hy having to do it that 1 feel perfectly uiieuiml to the task. But 
the fieople lift me out of this directly, and I find tliat 1 liave ({iiite forgotten 
eveiyiibnig but them alld the boi>k, in a quarter of an hour." 

\ full-fbce likelieSH of the mivelist by Watkins has -attained deservedly 
a large dwree of popularity. ’Hie liest remembered copy is a beautiful 
lithiarraphic drawing by R. J. lame e^ich was exhilntM at the Royal 
Academy in IWU. It is said to have been an e^iecial fiivourite with Charles 
Lever. 
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A MAGAZINE DE LUXE FOR BOOK READERS. 


tnctt iinei Is s bcMk 
hufw snd s bocdc tvikfer. 
We went mry ttedee 
ell time lines to beeomc e reedet of 
"THE MOKMAN.** If you 
sfc not amusinteci witb **TifE 
BOOKMAN*** wUl you kindly 
send e postcard to the Publishers 
for e specimen copy* which wUl 
gladly be forwarded to all readers 
m this Booklet. 


••THK BOOKMAN*' is 

edited by Dr. Robertson NicoU* and 
is publi^ed during the first week of 
every montlu price 6d. net. **THE 
BOOKMAN** is the ^y monthly 
magaiine devoted exclusively to the 
interests of bode readers. **THE 
BOOKMAN** is the only pmodi* 
cal which in any adeguate way 
chronicles the literary life of the 
day in pictures as well as ktterpms. 
**THPB BOOKMAN** has already 
the Jargeat dreulation of any pusdy 
literary paper published in the king* 
dom* ai^ its sales have increased 
enormously during the last twelve 
months. ^THE BOOKMAN** is 
the best lUtlstNited guide to the best 
bodts of the day* 


«THB BOOKMAN** makes 
appeal to everyone who is interested 
in the ikemtia* of the day. **tHB 
BOOKMAN ** is net a drymdiist 
m a g as h i f Ipy sp eci a l is ts . Bveryline 
and ovary pAiiirf it oontains is of 
psrMl f ifj iNsroai to thg roat and 
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••THB BOOKMAN** con- 
tains each month a separate plate 
portrait, printed by the finest process 
d half-tone photogravure. These 
portraits, forming hi they do a 
unfque Gallery of Famous Modem 
Authors, have been immensely ap* 
predated, and many reid^rd of 
**TH& BOOKMAN\ have the 
comdate aeries framed on their 
walUr Among the plates which 
have given greatest satisfaction are 
portraits of Girlyle. Tennyson. 
&owninR Dkkens. Scott. Thack* 
eray. Robert Bums. Jane Austen. 
I^min. Rd)ert Lemis Stevenson. 
C^orge Macdonald. Thomas Hardy. 
Alexandre Dumas. Tulstoy. Swin^ 
bume. J. M. Barrie. Herbert Spencer. 
A. Conan Doyle. George Eliot. 
Matthew Arnold. Rudyard Kipling, 
etc^ete. 


**THC BOOKMAN** con^ 
tains each month an article on some 
prominent author d the day. written 
by an eminent critic and magnifi' 
cently illustrated throughout, articles 
on topics of literary interest by well- 
known writers, revtews d the best 
new books written by the first 
authorities, several pages d the 
freshest literary news, reports as to 
the best selling books d the month, 
articles on new writers d promise 
etCH etc. ;*THE BOOKBMSP 

thus fulfils in a numner never before 
attemgtd the requirements d the 
great book-loving public. **THE 
BOOKMAN** is publidied during 
Uie first week d every moniliv,, 
price 6d» net. 


HODDIIt A STOUGHTON, 

27 , NkBriMitcr Row.london, E.C. 





















